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of reviews, essays, and even independent books which
they have elicited has become considerable, and the
task of examining them all was not an easy, nor
always a grateful one. Yet I have but seldom read a
review, whether friendly or unfriendly, without being
able to correct a mistake, or without feeling called
upon to improve a sentence that had been misunder-
stood, to soften an expression that had given offence,
to insert a new fact, or to allude to a new theory.
Although my general views on the Science of Language
have remained unchanged, the mere number of pages
will show how many additions have been made, while
a careful reader will easily discover how much has
been changed, and, I hope, improved in my Lectures
since they were first delivered at the Royal Institution
in 1861 and 1863.

Though I have protested before, I must protest once
more against the supposition that the theory on the
origin of language which I explained at the end of my
first course, and which I distinctly described as that of
Professor Heyse of Berlin, was ever held by myself.
It is a theory which, if properly understood, contains
some truth, but it offers an illustration only, and in no
way a real solution of the problem. I have abstained
in my Lectures from propounding any theory on the
origin of language, first, because I believe that the
Science of Language may safely begin with roots as
its ultimate facts, leaving what lies beyond to the
psychologist and metaphysician; secondly, because I
hold that a theory on the origin of language can only
be thoroughly treated in close connection with the
theory on the origin of thought, ie. with the funda-
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